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obtained a Boylston Prize, were received with much favor, and went 
through several editions. His leisure he devoted to the study of 
marine botany and entomology. In 1854, he was elected a Fellow of 
this Academy. In 1859, he was chosen an Honorary Member of the 
State Society of New York ; and in 1860, a Corresponding Member 
of the Natural History Society at Montreal. He was for a time a 
Consulting Physician of the City of Boston ; and continued on the 
Consulting Board of Physicians and Surgeons of the Boston City 
Hospital from 1864 to the time of his death. 

Dr. Durkee was a warm-hearted and true friend, a faithful physi- 
cian, an ardent promoter of science, and a Christian gentleman. His 
death is lamented by a large circle of friends, in and out of the pro- 
fession. 

JOHN BARNARD SWETT JACKSON. 

John Barnard Swett Jackson was the fourth and last child of 
Captain Henry and Hannah (Swett) Jackson. He was born in Sud- 
bury Street, Boston, June 5, 1806, and was named after his mother's 
brother, Dr. John Barnard Swett, a much respected physician of New- 
buryport. 

He was but six months old when his father died. His uncles, the 
late Hon. Charles Jackson and Dr. James Jackson, became his natural 
guardians, and treated him like one of their own children. After 
going to several schools, where he proved himself diligent and exem- 
plary in conduct, he went at the age of thirteen to a school kept by 
Mr. Hall, where he was fitted for college. At fifteen, he entered Har- 
vard College. His classmate, Dr. Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, bears 
witness to his being eminently faithful, aiming ever to do in the very 
best and most thorough way that he could whatever work or duty he 
had to perform. No temptation, he adds, would have made him hesi- 
tate or swerve, or do or say any thing that was not honest and true. 
" He was true, open, frank, concealing nothing, because there was 
nothing he wished or that needed to be concealed. He was modest, 
unassuming, as far from all arrogance and pretension as he was from 
envy, jealousy, and a spirit of rivalry." He maintained a respectable 
if not an eminent rank, and received appointments to two " parts " 
during his college career. 

He graduated in 1825, and immediately began his medical studies 
under the instruction of Dr. James Jackson and others associated with 
him. In 1827, he was chosen house apothecary for one year at the 
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Massachusetts General Hospital, — " being found better fitted than 
any other applicant." In 1829, he took his medical degree and went 
to Europe to continue his studies. In Paris, he attended more to sur- 
gery than to medicine, following the visits of Dupuytren, Roux, and 
Lisfranc. In London, he attended the visits at Guy's Hospital and 
the Lectures of Mr. Lawrence ; in the evening Dr. Blundell, at 8 a. m., 
then the lectures of Dr. Turner on Chemistry at the London Hospital, 
at least three miles off, — back at 12 o'clock to Guy's Hospital. Be- 
sides these well-known names, I find that of Mr., afterwards Sir Charles, 
Bell, and many others. " Sir Astley Cooper," he says, " was very cour- 
teous to me, — spent much time with me in his museum, and treated 
me for a dissecting wound on my right hand." " I saw much of Drs. 
Bright, Addison, and Hodgkin, — spent much time at hospitals and 
autopsies." After passing three months in Edinburgh, attending Mr. 
Syme's Hospital and the Port Hopetown Dispensary, ho sailed for 
home, as physician to the ship in which he came, in June, 1831. 

He must have been, I should think, considering his training at 
home and abroad, and the indefatigable industry with which he 
availed himself of all his advantages, the best educated young physi- 
cian who had ever established himself in Boston. But in medicine, 
as in politics, nothing succeeds (in a certain sense) but success. Dr. 
Jackson was too much devoted to the acquisition of knowledge to 
expend much thought on acquiring a large circle of patients. He can 
have had little lucrative practice, when in 1835 he accepted the posi- 
tion of house physician and surgeon at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. During one year of the four while he held this post, he 
received a small salary, but the duties of these two offices, which were 
separated when he gave them up, must have occupied the greater 
portion of his time, and they must have paid him with only partial 
support, but abundant sources of instruction. 

In the year 1839, he was chosen one of the physicians in full stand- 
ing of the Hospital. He discharged the duties of this office faithfully 
for twenty-five years, and after his resignation was chosen one of the 
consulting physicians of the Hospital, so that for forty-four continuous 
years he was connected with the Institution. 

A large part of the most valuable work of Dr. Jackson's life was 
done as a member of the Boston Society for Medical Improvement. 
This Society, which was organized in the year 1828, has flourished to 
the present time. The meetings have been faithfully attended by some 
of our busiest practitioners, and from its records great numbers of inter- 
esting cases have been given to the public. Of this Society, Dr. Jack- 
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son was the centre and the life, in a far truer sense than Louis XIV. 
was the throne. Never absent; almost invariably contributing some 
new fact, some valuable specimen ; full of enthusiasm in his description 
of those fractions of diseased organs, the changes of which he studied 
with the greatest nicety before he attempted to display and describe 
them ; saving carefully whatever was worth saving ; not wasting him- 
self in hoarding duplicates of common lesions which every week of a 
city's practice can furnish, — the Society soon found that under the 
hands of one man, unpaid except with the empty title of Curator, a 
choice Museum was growing month by month and year after year into 
completeness. For more than forty years Dr. Jackson was Curator of 
this Museum, now known as the Jackson Cabinet, and by a vote of the 
Society to be transferred to the Medical Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity whenever a new building shall be ready to give it safe and 
fitting accommodation. For a great many years it has been a central 
point of attraction to all our medical visitors. Dr. Jackson never 
appeared to greater advantage than in going through this admirable 
collection with an intelligent professional brother from some other 
town or country. He knew his specimens as a father knows his 
children. He was not one of those collectors who gratify their acquis- 
itiveness in picking up every thing they can which others want, and 
their vanity by showing what they hope nobody else possesses. It 
was what a preparation taught or illustrated which rendered it valu- 
able in his eyes. The value of the two collections which he in large 
measure built up, and thoroughly arranged and described, consisted 
very much in the histories of the cases of which they were the material 
records, and which he took the greatest pains to have and to set down 
in his catalogues. Under many circumstances, he was rather slow 
and labored in speech than happy as an orator, but, with one of his 
choice specimens in his hand and an interested listener, he became 
warmed and inspired with an eloquence all his own. This character- 
istic never left him. I remember when he came back not many months 
ago from Washington, bringing with him photographs of certain crania 
he had there seen and studied, with what boy-like ardor he, now past 
the period at which the fiery and impassioned king of Israel " gat no 
heat," expatiated on the disappearance of the nasal bones, their place 
being supplied by the meeting of the ascending portions of the superior 
maxillary. This was only one instance of his inextinguishable youth- 
fulness of excitability. In 1847, he published a descriptive catalogue 
of the Museum of the Society for Medical Improvement, in a well- 
filled octavo volume of three hundred and fifty pages. It was of this 
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work that a distinguished Philadelphia Professor spoke, as the most 
important contribution yet made in America to pathological anatomy. 

In 1847, he was appointed to the Chair of Pathological Anatomy 
in the Medical School of Harvard University, a new professorship 
created and endowed by the liberality of the late Dr. George Cheyne 
Shattuck, with express reference to its being conferred upon Dr. Jack- 
son. "With this office was joined that of Curator of the Warren Ana- 
tomical Museum. This collection, which had been formed by the late 
Dr. John Collins Warren, in the midst of the incessant cares and labors 
of a great practice, contained much that was of value, but absolutely 
required the most complete revision and reorganization. To this 
work Dr. Jackson devoted himself with his usual energy. Every 
specimen was carefully examined, its proper preservation attended to, 
its fitting display obtained by readjustment, its history sought out, — 
in short, the same loving care bestowed upon it as had been lavished 
on the specimens which belonged to the collection he had himself 
brought together and labored over with paternal devotion. He re- 
tained the office of Curator until the time of his death, and it was on 
returning from his work-room in the Medical College that he com- 
plained of t-he first symptoms of the disease which in a week's time 
brought his labors with his life to a close. For the last few years he 
had not lectured, but his time was still given without stint to caring 
for and building up the "Warren Museum with which he had incor- 
porated so much of his time and toil. 

In addition to the two important volumes which I have mentioned, 
Dr. Jackson published a very large number of separate communica- 
tions to the Medical Journals, and left behind him a great mass of 
manuscripts. His recorded cases are two thousand and sixty-two in 
number. The first autopsy entry was in 1830, the last was in 1869. 
These records fill five large quartos of nine hundred pages each, and 
seven small quartos of five hundred pages each, all in his own small 
and compact handwriting. These he had reviewed and tabulated, 
with the intention of making them more valuable and probably of 
publishing them. Those who know his fidelity, his patience, his keen- 
ness of observation, his scrupulous accuracy, will feel assured that, if 
this labor is completed by those who come after him, he will need no 
other monument. 

He diversified his heavier work with pleasant excursions into the 
field of comparative anatomy. He dissected an elephant, a spermaceti 
whale, a rhinoceros, a male and female dromedary, a horse, and 
very numerous lesser animals, often detecting some point which others 
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had overlooked, and showing it with a delight which illuminated every 
feature of his refined and delicate countenance. 

His vacations were seasons of work, but work was his chief pleasure. 
In 1851, he spent six months in Europe, visiting all the principal 
museums. He has left a large volume of notes of the rarest and most 
interesting specimens he saw, to the number of seventeen hundred and 
ninety-two. These he arranged and catalogued under suitable heads 
in 1858. 

He went to Barbadoes in the spring of 1 867, stayed only a few days, 
and after his return wrote an account of the diseases of the island. 
He had several intervals of this kind of idleness, which most men 
would have called industry. In January, he spent several weeks in 
Washington, and it was at that time that he studied the Esquimaux 
skulls, and made, as he thought, some original observations upon them. 

In his last voyage to Europe, in 1874, he had a remarkable escape 
from a disaster which was every thing but shipwreck, the vessel having 
been abandoned, and afterwards picked up and carried into port. I 
do not remember his ever speaking of it ; but, from the account his son 
who was with him gave, the immediate risk must have been very great, 
and the danger, as well as the suffering from exposure and hunger, 
enough to try the stoutest at the lustiest period of life. A slight ex- 
posure, if indeed such were the active cause of his disease, brought on 
the consequences which cold and wet, and the smothering forecastle of 
the vessel which rescued the passengers drifting in their open boat, 
had failed to produce. 

On Monday afternoon and evening, December 30th, he was at work 
at the College. He came home, felt very weary by half past eight, 
lay down on his bed, and never after that voluntarily lifted his head 
from his pillow, and quietly passed away on the 6th of January, 1879, 
the Monday following that when he was taken with the first symptoms 
of his disease, which was pneumonia. 

This sketch may be concluded with some extracts from a notice 
of Dr. Jackson furnished by the writer to the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal for January 9, 1879 : — r 

The death of Dr. Jackson comes upon us as a loss we had little 
contemplated and for which we were quite unprepared. Age had not 
left him unchanged, but it had never subdued his elastic and almost 
youthful nature. A sudden and brief illness, attended with less of 
suffering than that which we are too often called to witness, ended in 
a few hours of unconsciousness, followed by a quiet release. 
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No man has ever died among us who has been more universally loved 
and respected, or whose loss has been more felt than his will be by the 
members of the profession to which he belonged. He was less widely 
known to the community at large than many others, but it would be 
safe to say that no one ever heard his name mentioned but in tones of 
kindly regard, or his character referred to except as that of a man 
without guile, true as truth, pure as purity, honest as Nature herself, 
whose works he studied. It may sound like extravagant language to 
claim so much for him, but he was quite exceptional in the singular 
childlike simplicity and transparency of his character, and in using the 
expressions here applied to him it is only among those who did not 
know him that such words need fear questioning comment. 

It was not in medical practice that Dr. Jackson was chiefly known 
among us. He was not in all respects fitted for the every-day work 
which belongs to that laborious calling. He was perhaps too sensi- 
tive, and, if such a word may be ventured, too scrupulous, to work 
quietly and easily to himself, which is one great condition of success. 
A great physician must have something of the great general about 
him, and more than one great general has left it on record that he 
could get a good nap on the battle-field in the interval of its decisive 
moments. The singular delicacy of Dr. Jackson's nature stood in the 
way of his success in the rough out-door world where men are neces- 
sarily jostled together in competition. With his vast knowledge of 
disease, it might have seemed that he would be wanted everywhere in 
consultation. Perhaps he knew too much, — knew the tricks of Nature 
which baffle the most skilful diagnosticians too well to speak with that 
positiveness which is often decisive, in virtue of its personal emphasis, 
in cases where doubts are plenty and convictions feeble ; where in the 
words of the great old master, " The moment is pressing, experiment 
dangerous, judgment difficult." 

Nor was it in the routine of medical practice that Dr. Jackson won 
that great reputation which reaches all over the land, and beyond it, 
wherever pathological science is cultivated. He studied disease in its 
effects upon the organs. There was a long series of years during 
which the ruined or injured vital machinery of our fellow-citizens, the 
cause of whose death was asked by those interested, was almost certain 
to pass under his thorough and careful inspection. The results he 
found in each case he minutely recorded. The history of the disease 
he took the greatest pains to learn. What Morgagni did for Valsalva 
he did for the whole medical profession of our city. In this way, he 
accumulated a great mass of original materials, fresh transcripts from 
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nature, which as far as they professed to go would be more likely to 
gain than lose by comparison with the famous works of an earlier day, 
the Sepulcretum of Bonetus, the great treatise De Sedibus et Causis 
Morborum, or the Clinique Medicale of Andral. 

" As far as they professed to go." There is no propriety in com- 
paring pathological anatomy as Dr. Jackson studied it with the patho- 
logical histology of a later epoch. He was not a microscropist. The 
telescope of the infinitesimal universe had not perfected its eyesight 
until long after he had become an adept in studying the larger aspects 
of diseased structure. What he knew he knew thoroughly, but he 
never pretended to have the slightest knowledge beyond what his 
honest naked eyes could teach him. He was not ashamed of their 
nakedness : in fact, it was next to impossible to coax him to look 
through a microscope. He would turn away with, " I know nothing 
about it," in a tone that implied he did not want to have any thing to 
do with it. But these same honest eyes of his were very keen ones, 
and saw things with about as little of chromatic or other aberration as 
any that have opened to our daylight. His look penetrated like an 
exploring needle, and many a tympanitic fancy of careless observers 
has collapsed under its searching scrutiny. 

This is not the place to do more than allude to the record he has 
left of himself in medical literature. For half a century he has been 
at work among us ; and the inventory of his finished labors, were it 
made out in full, would astonish many of those who have seen him 
only when he was busied with some of those smaller tasks in which 
he was punctilious to an extent that now and then provoked a good- 
natured smile. He had the true genius of a curator, and was never 
tired of working at his specimens, to get them into the best condition 
and show them off to the best advantage. 

As a lecturer, Dr. Jackson was exact rather than fluent or copious 
in expression, but his knowledge was so genuine and so thoroughly 
his own that it commanded the closest attention and the greatest 
respect. For the last few years he has not lectured, but confined him- 
self to his duties as curator. Never was there a more enthusiastic 
devotee to that particular kind of work. He was a picture of cheerful 
content in the midst of the fragmentary specimens of Nature's handi- 
work by which he was wont to be surrounded. No student in the 
first flush of his boyish enthusiasm was ever more full of excitement, 
more radiant with delight, than this man whom the record called old, 
but whom his unquenchable vitality preserved ever youthful and 
ever happy in illustrating some fact by a new preparation, or in 
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rendering presentable some dilapidated tenant of his immortalizing 
receptacles. 

In many points, he resembled that model of all the finest qualities 
which belong to the student of science, Dr. Jeffries Wyman. In both 
the love of knowledge for its own sake was the divine gift which set 
them apart from the men of mixed motives, who have a conditional 
liking for truth among many other things. It is truly an inspiration, 
as much so as that of the poet, which renders students of nature like 
Wyman and Jackson restless under the stimulus of half knowledge, 
and keeps them wakeful until they have got at some secret which 
seems to hide itself from their search. Few, very few of our men of 
science pass so large a part of their lives in their laboratories. In 
both there was the same union of modesty of statement with confi- 
dence in the accuracy of what they alleged as the result of their own 
observation. Each knew the other's exactness and trustworthiness. 
Dr. Jackson often cited the keen observations of Dr. Wyman with the 
evident feeling that he was referring to a man whose eyes were as 
sharp as his own, — the highest compliment one observer can pay 
another. He would not have claimed the discursive range or the in- 
ventive ingenuity which so eminently belonged to the Cambridge bio- 
logist and comparative anatomist, whose large outlook took a wider 
field of knowledge for its province. But, differing in their special 
gifts, their noblest qualities were such as belonged equally to both. 
If such a title were known to the calendar as Saints of Science, both 
these faithful, sincere, modest, pure-minded students of nature would 
be numbered among them. 

A new generation had grown up since Dr. Jackson had passed the 
middle term of life. The aspect of his chosen branch of knowledge 
had greatly changed since he stood forth as its oracle among us. But 
the whole profession knew what he had done for it ; the older mem- 
bers had seen him building up the two museums of which he was the 
chief architect; the younger knew, in some measure at least, the 
breadth and depth of his long-continued labors. So when a few years 
since the proposal was made that he should be invited to sit for his 
portrait, it met with a response which showed that the profession 
which he had served so long and well could not wait to bear their 
testimony to the universal esteem and veneration in which he was 
held until that term should be reached when praise wastes itself 
unheard by those upon whom it is lavished. His quiet life will be 
long remembered in the truly monumental works it has left as his 
record. 
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Dr. Jackson married in 1853 Emily J., daughter of William T. 
Andrews, Esq. He leaves two sons : Henry, born October 25, 1858 ; 
and Eobert Tracy, born July 13, 1861. 

Many honors have been paid to his memory. His old friend and 
schoolmate, Eev. Dr. Chandler Robbins, the Rev. Dr. George E. 
Ellis, and his classmate, Rev. Dr. Lothrop, took part in the funeral 
services at the house or in the church, and all bore testimony in 
strong and impressive words to the beauty of his true and useful life. 
Many of the associations with which he was connected passed resolu- 
tions expressing their deep sense of his high qualities and the loss 
they had sustained. 

JOHN CLARKE LEE. 

John Clarke Lee was born in Boston, April 9, 1804, and died 
in Salem, November 19, 1877. Through his father he belonged to a 
family that has borne an honored name through nearly the whole period 
of New England history, and he also traced his descent to the Picker- 
ings of Salem, — a name held in no less merited reverence. He 
belonged to the class of 1823 in Harvard University. After leaving 
college, he pursued for a short time the study of the law ; but soon 
left it for commercial pursuits. At quite an early age he retired from 
business ; but subsequently became the senior partner of the well- 
known banking-house of Lee, Higginson, & Co., of which he was a 
member from 1848 till 1862. From 1829 till his death he was a 
resident of Salem, in the enjoyment of an ample fortune, and for the 
greater part of the time in the possession of a leisure free from all 
imperative demands, yet never idle or useless. He was an early and 
active member of the Essex County Natural History Society, and 
continued his valued services to the Essex Institute, which absorbed 
and succeeded it. He was a Trustee and Director of various financial 
corporations, and for a few years held the office of Treasurer of the 
American Academy. He in general shunned municipal and political 
offices, for which he would often have been a preferred candidate, and 
the only place of this sort which he is known to have filled is that of 
Representative of Salem in the State Legislature for a single year. 

Mr. Lee, without being distinguished as a specialist in any depart- 
ment, was a man of superior ability, active mind, and generous culture. 
His information on a large range of subjects was extensive and accu- 
rate. He was a lover of learning and science, and while we cannot 
name any original contributions of his own, his encouragement, effi- 



